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ABSTRACT 

This report presents data from 25 school districts in 
Connecticut that were involved in dropout prevention planning 
programs in grades l^indergarten through twelfth for the 1987--88 and 
1988-89 school years. Each of these districts addresses the problems 
of both accounting for the dropout rate, and developing an effective 
and reliable method for the collection of dropout data* The findings 
presented in this report include percentages for the following 
student types: (1) those who progress from grade to grade? (2) those 
Who are retained? (3) those who transfer? and (4) those who drop out. 
Within the category of dropout r a further breakdown of type of 
dropout is established. Dropout rates r retention rates, and district 
continuity rates are reported iyy grade level within community type 
(small town# medium-size town, big cS^y), with mean annual rates 
provided for grades 7-12 and grades 9-12. Statistics for dropout 
population composition by ethnicity and by gender are also presented. 
Findings indicate that males and minorities, especially Hispanics, 
are over represented in the dropout population. In addition, the 
highest incidence of dropping out occurs in different grades 
depending on the district size and the ethnicity of the student • The 
implications of these findings are discussed. Five figures and four 
tables are included. The following items are appended: (1) a list of 
districts involved in dropout prevention? (2) a student dropout data 
form? and (3) a table of dropout rates by district size. (JS) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

BACKGROUND 

The State of Cwinectteut, through the Dfopout Pfeventton Program, whk^ was Incorporated 
Into the Priority School District legislation In 1989, provides funds to twenty-five school 
districts for dropout prevention (banning programs in grades K through 12, and (or target 
school intervention programs in ^aetes 4 through 9. This grant was first ^plemented for the 
1987 S8 school year and is currently in its third year. The students that attend schools in 
these twenty-five distrtote refM-esent more than one-third of the grade 7 through grade 12 
students enrolled In Connecticut put>iic «^^s. 

All the dtetricts In the dropout |H'6vention pr(^ram were required to partlc^ate in the 
development of a unifbrm methodoioiBy for reporting dr^ut data. Through a collaborative 
effort of the districts arni the State Dep»tment of Education, a common reporting forniat was 
developed to collect dropout data and other related information. Because appropriate 
mechanisms were not Inltiai^ In ^ace to record the 1986-87 data, the relialjillty of the data 
tor that year is limited. Therefore, «te 1986-87 pilot year data are not dlscuss«J in the body 
of the report but are Included hi Apperxilx C. This report Is primarily «>ncsmed vidth the data 
from the 1987-88 and 1988-89 school years. For purposes of this report, the twenty-five 
participating districts were placed into three community groups based on total student 
enrollment in grades 7-12. 



FINDINGS 

The statistics presented In this report include percentages tor students who progress from 
grade to grade, are retained, transfer, or drop out; and within the category of dropout, a 
further breakdown by type ot dropout. Dropout rates, retentton rates, and district continuity 
rates are reported 1;^ grade level within community type, with mean annual rates f^vided for 
grades 7-12 and grades 9-12. Statistics for dropout populatton composition by ethnicity and 
by gender are also resented. 

Year to Year Transition. In 1988-89, of the 67,279 students in these participating 
districts, 76.4 percent progressed to the next grade, 11.4 percent transferred to another 
regular educational program, 6.3 percent were retained within grade, less than one-half of 1 
percent were expelled, transferred to a public institute, or died, and the remaining 5.6 
percent of the grade 7-12 students (3,798) dropped out. 



Dropout Rait. Three categories of students are IfK^ded in the drq>out count: 1) official 
dropouts or those students who officially withdraw, 2) students who lewe to enroll In any 
non-degree educatfonal or training program, and 3) students who leave and are not known to 
have enrolled in anothdr educational program. For 1988-89, official dropouts accounted for 
68.5 percent of the total dropouts in these twenty-five distrtets; i.e.. 5.6 percent of all 
students In grades 7-12. Those students with unknown status accounted for 21 percent of the 
dropouts, and students who enrolled in a non-degree seeking program accounted for 10.5 
percent of the (^opout populatbn. 

Male students comprised 56.9 percent of the dropouts, while female stigfents comprised 
43.1 percent for 1987-88. In 1987-88, the populatton in Connecticut for people 15-19 
years o\6 was 50.8 percent male arxl 49.2 percent female. 
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Proportionately t^ ethnicity. ihBw are fewer white dropouts (6.9) than there are biacii 
dropouts (9.8) and HIspante dropouts (13.8). However, a comparison of the racial and ethnic 
composition of the participating districts' population with that of the dropout population of 
these same districts revealed different proporttons for white, Hispanic, and black dropouts. 
Overall, white cfcopouts outnumber both Htepanic and black dr^uts as reported in the 
participating districts. 

For 1988-S9. the mean annual dropout rate for the twenty-five partic^ting districts 
for grades 9-12 was 8.3 percent. For 1987-88, the mean annual dropout rate for grades 
9-12 was 8.5 percent. Since these distrkns were not randomly selected, however, this mean 
annual tk^^xm\ rate shouki not be interpreted as representattve of a stote dropout rate. 

The mean annual dropout rates for grades 9-12 were kiwest In the small towns, 6.8 for 
1987-88, and 6.2 for 1986-89 . The mean annual dropout rates for medium-size towns and 
for the large cities were very similar. The 1987-88 dropout rate for grades 9-12 was 8.7 
for the medium-size towns and 8.6 for the large cities, and for 1988-89 was 8.5 and 8.4. 
resf^ctivety. However, the pattern of dro^ut rates differs in the large cities and the 
medium-size towns with a higher proportton of dropouts occurring in the earlier grades in the 
urt)an centers. 

Surprisingly, the pattern of dropouts by ethnldty shows that medium-size towns have a 
greater proportfon of dropouts for all ethnk: groups than the large cities have. (See Table 2. 
page 10.) in 1988-89, medium-size towns had a white student mean annual dropout rate for 
grades 9-12 of 7.5 as compared to 5.9 in the large cities. The Hispank: mean annual dropout 
rate In the medium-size towns for grades 9-12 was 17.1 in 1988-89 as compared to 12.6 in 
the large cities. The black student mean annual dropout rate in the medium-size towns for 
grades 9-12 was 13.4 as compared to 12.6 in the large cities. 



Retention Rate. The mean annual retentfon rate for grades 9-12 for these twenty-five 
districts was 7.2 in 1987-88, and 8.1 In 1988-89. Students are primarily retained in the 
large cities and the small towns in grade 9 and in the medium-size towns in grade ten. The 
mean annual retention rate for grades 9-12 in the large cities (9.9%) for both 1987-88 and 
1988-89 was considerably h^her than the rates In the small and medium-size towns. The 
1987-88 mean annual retention rate was 4.2 for the small towns, and 5.1 for the 
medium-size towns, and for 1988-89 was 3.4 and 7.0 respectively. 



District Continuity Rale. The district continuity rate is a measure of the mobility of a 
class of students from one school year to the next school year. Data to cafoulate this index is not 
collected by Indlvkiual student, but Is record^ total number of students In a dass. The 
higher this rate, the more stable the student population. The dWct continuity rate for ail 
twenty-five distrtets was 81.8 In 1987-88, that Is for 1987-88 about 82% of the total 
student body had t>een counted as a group across the school year. The continuity rate was 60.6 
in 1988-89. Across the three district categories, the large cities had the lowest rates - 76.3 
in 1987-88 and 78.2 in 1988-89. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



1} Males and mInorHlfis, especially Hispantes, are over-represented in the dropout population 
compared to their representation in the general student population and therefore, special 
attention should be paki to these groins within ^e context ^ earty intervention and dropout 
preventbn program development. However, white students stilt do represent almost 50 
percent of the drc^uts. 



2) Dropout prevention and intervention programs should be continued. Data coiieclion on 
dropouts should be extended to ail school districts in Connectkuit. AH districts should be 
required to report dropout data at the district level and at the school level within district. 
Also, any information requested on the form used by the federal government should be 
incorporated into the state form to allow for the comparability of Connecticu! dropout rates 
with those of other states. 



3) The dropout rate is not consistently reported In the literature. Depending on the extent of 
focus, this rate is calculated for only the high s<^ool grades 9-12 or for the middle school 
grades and grades 7-12. In general, the grades 7-12 mean annual dropout rate vM be lower 
than the grades 9-12 mean annual drc^jout rate since the tow tfropout rates as reflected in 
grades 7 and 8 tend to bwer the overall mean annual dropout rate. 

4) The dropout issue extends beyond the urban centers. In fact, based on the dropout rate 
breakdowns by ethnicity, the medium-size towns should continue their emphasis on dropout 
prevention. 

5) The highest incidence of dropping out occurs In different grades depending on the district 
size and the ethnicity of the student. Therefore, dropout prevention and early inte^•entio^ 
programs need to be in place prior to the Identified grades. In this regard, some study should 
be made of the profile of the dropout fay school size, student ethnicity, and size of community in 
order to identify first the c^pout profilers), and then the specifjc needs of these students. 



6) Connecticut should refine methods of monitoring students to decrease the Status Unl^nown 
category of the dropout. With continued emphasis on student monitoring, some of these 
dropouts would be cdasslfied in (^tegories other than the Drc^jout category. This would increase 
the accuracy of the reported dr^xHJt rate. 



7) The relationship of the retention rate to the dropout rate has been demonstrated In the 
literature. Research suggests that the policy of retaining students In grade has little or no 
effect on improving student achievement. In this regard. Intervention programs should address 
the special needs of these non-|»omoted students wN> are potentially at risk of dropping out. 
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8) The data eollectton on school dropouls should be extended to Incoiporate Information on those 
students wtKj leave sc^iool and eventually return to earn a high st^root d^loma or its equivalent 
throuQh the Sxtemai Diploma Program, the High School Credit Diploma Program or the 
General Educational Devetopment (6ED) program. The kientlflcation of both the student who 
finishes and the stiKlent who ctoes not finish wM provide data on the kind of services that need 
to piovided for each of these student types. 



S) To ultimately increase the aooiracy of the dropout rate, data by student within school and 
within district needs to be collected. 



March 7. 1990 
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INTRODUCTION 



The dropout issue has evolved Into one of paramount concern to the nation's families, 
educators, and policymiriters. Based on a recent survey of state legislatures, one of the 
priority legislathfe issues for educatton currentfy being addressed nattonwide is at-risi( 
youths and c^^>outs. The cost ^ iftopfring out has an impact on me economic fiber of the nation 
in terms of lost tax revenues, and k^ased welfare crkne prmntion expemStures. For 
the ifKllvidual <^opout, there are hwsh economic and soclai oonaequenm daHy. Perhaps of 
most impoftanro, hovvever. is the effect of ttie dropoi^ proMem on the genera (^ality of life 
both for the indivi(^l and soctoty at Iwge. 

As refleded consistent^ in the research, the maior tectors related to droi^ing out of 
sdtool include poverty, poor academic performance, and dwonte &uancy. The consequences of 
dropping out incHftte difficulty bi finding ar^l hoidkig jobs, and eamir^ less morray than high 
school graduates both annually and over a lifetime. Also a higher proportion of dropouts than 
of high sdtool graduates serve some time in priscm. Up to 40 percent of dropouts do return to 
school, although those most likely to return and complete school indude students from a 
higher so^teconomto status, those from suburban i^eas. ^d those with h^her standardized 
test scores. Males drop out more than females, but are more likely to return and earn a 
diploma or equivalent than are females. 

The Connectfcut State Department of Education with twenty-five school districts is 
currently addressing the problems of both accounting for the dropout, and developing an 
effective and reliable method for the collection of tkopout data. The method used in this report 
tc calculate dropout rates uses ttie total number of stuctents who (topped out divided by the 
total number of students enrollcKf for a one-year perkKf. The catoulatbn is simple, but the 
difficulty arises In acmirately identifying those students who have dro{H>ed out. The dropout 
rates calculated for the school districts in this report were all based on the same data 
definitions and methods: and therefore, the rates i^esented here are comparable. Dropout 
rates from other sources, unless based on the same definittons and methods, are not directly 
comparable witti these data. 

Although the state Wentlfies as dropouts only those sttKJents sixteen years arxi older who 
have withdrawn from school, for the purposes of this report, all students in grades 7-12 
who were attending school in the participating districts were included in the calculation of 
these dropout rates. 



Definition of Dropout 



The Connectiait State Board EdiKsatton defines a dropout as any student wrtu> {ror any reason 
other than death) leaves sdiool prlw to eamir^ a high school d^Homa, without transferring to 
another sdKjol or Institution. The ^jerattonal definition of dropout in this study Includes three 
categories of students: a) those students who have officMiy withdrawn from scfwol, b) those 
students who have left to enmn in any educatkinal or training program other than a regular 
elementary or secondary program, and c) those students who have tett school with status 
unknown as to enrollment In another ejfocational program. The drt^x rate is cateulated by 
dividing the sum of slucfents In these three cfropout oitegories by the total student count in a 
distrtet at the end of a school year; l.e., Dropout Rate - Sum of Dr(H»uts a ♦ Dr<^uts b + 
Dropouts c / Total Student Count at End of School Year. 

-1 - 
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BACKGROUND 



Public Act 87-423, An Act ConcemlnQ Dropout Prevention, provided the Initial funds for 
adtfresslng the Wentlflcatlon of students at risl. of dropping out of school, ttie developntent and 
expansion of local services for such students, and the coordination of both k^^l and state 
administered sarvtoes and programs to such students. Currently in its third year, the 
Dropout Prevention Program provides funds to twenty-fhre school districts for dropout 
prevention planning programs in grades K through 12. and target school Intervention 
programs in grades 4 ttirough 9. 

As amended in June 1989, Connecticut General Statutes Sections l0-266p to I0 266r. 
inclusive, the Priority School District legislation, Incorporate these dropout prevention 
acth^lties. Originally proposed for implemematbn In the 1984-1985 school year, the 
Priority SdK>ol DIstrtet l^lslation provicted for the identification of s^iooi districts with the 
greatest ctemonstrated academic need as measured by tt« Conne^jt Mastery Test m order to 
assist these districts in improving student achievement and enhancing educational 
opportunities. No less than ten and no more than 20 local and regional Priority School 
Districts during any school year were identified for assistance. For the 1988-89 year, 
thirteen of the twenty-five districts participating In the dropout prevention program were 
also designated as Priority School Districts. In 1987-88, fifteen of the twenty-five districts 
participating in the Dropout Prevention Program were also designated as Priority Schooi 
Districts. (See Af^ndlx A.) In this regard, all the Priortty St^ool Districts are not in the 
Dropout Prevention Program, and all the dropout prevention districts are not necessarily 
Priority School Districts. 

For the dropout prevention program commencing in 1987-88, the three criteria for 
program participation were student attrition, Connecticut Mastery Test results, and poverty 
concentration. Using these data, a Dropout Need Ir^lex was created and assigned to 1 17 boards 
of education including local boards of education that operated a K-12 school system and 
regional boards of education with schools for Grades 7 through 12 or Grades 9 through 12. 
The twenty-five school districts with the greatest need as detennined by the Dropout Need 
Index were selected for participation in this pilot program. The students that attend these 
tv\fenty-five districts represent more than one-third of Grade 7 through Grade 12 students 
enrolled In Connecticut public schools. Of these twenty-fhre dis*rlcts, only Region 11 and 
Danbury did not have high schools with grades 9 through 12. Figure 1 shows ^e focation of 
the twenty-fh^e districts in Connecticut. On this map. Regional School District #11 is 
comprised of the towns of Chaplin, Hampton, and Scotland, 

in order to provkie constetent dropout data ao^ss the dlstrk:ts. ail the districts in the 
dropout program were required to participate In devefoping a uniform methodology for 
reporting dropout data. Through a collaborative effort of ttiese partit^ating districts and the 
State Department of Educatfon, a common reporting format was developed to collect dropout 
rates and other related Informatton. One of the prinisry purposes for this survey form v^as to 
provide the means to ^count for ail students during each sch<^l year, from the October 1 
enroiiment to the subsequent year's Ocfober 1 enrollment in order to monitor actual dropouts, 
schooi leavers, and retained students at risk. During the first year of data collection the 
survey format wert through several revlsfons. The survey form ^n-entiy in use is presented 
in Appendix B. 
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Once the Dropout Prevention ProQram was k\ place, appropriate mechanisms were m\ 
initially place to record the 1986>87 data; therafora. the reliability of the data for that 
school year is fimtted. The 1986^7 pm year data are not discussed in the txsdy of this 
report but are included bt Appencflx C. This r^rt wialyzes data from the 1987-S8 and 
1988-89 school years, the first and second years ttm grant bnf^mentati^. Interpretatbn 
of these data is limited the spedai desionstion of these «^l district as greatest need 
iMricts. There^. ik> geneiaHzatforv rapresatitBllve of Coraiecaiout sdiool <^tri(^. can 
reSabiy be made. This mpon presents m data 9Mf for nto purpose of btdicating further 
avenues for research, and to deiTMsnstrate the Initial efforts of these twenty-five districts in 
collecting dropout data in some standardized fa^Hon, 




RNDINQS 



For purposes of this report, the twenty-five partlc^atlng districts were placed into three 
community gmups based on total stuttent enrollment In grades 7-12 to facilitate comparisons 
among districts of similar stee. Seven communities, with enrollments ranging from 321 to 
752 students in grades 7-12, were considered small towns; thirteen immunities, with 
enrollments from 1,033 to 3.899 stwtents In grates 7-12, were c»nsldered medium-size 
towns; and the remalnlrni five communities, wHh enroBments from 4,709 to 7,677 students 
in grades 7-12, were considered large dtles. The specific community groupings are 
presented in Appendix A. 
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The statistics {)resent8d in tftis report indutfe percentages for students who progress 
from grade to gr^, are reteiined, transf^« or drop out; and within the category of dropout, 
a further bre^down by type of c^opout. Dropout rates, retention rates, and district 
continuity rates are reported ^ grade tevei within community type, with mean annual rates 
prov^led for grades 7-12 and g^ies 9-12. Statistics for drcnxHJt population composition by 
ethnicity and tnr gender are also presented. 



Grade to Grade Transition 

For 1988-89. almost eighty percent (76.4%) of the student in grades seven through 
twelve, followed a mirmal j^ression, advancftig from one gr^jle to the next within their 
school district. Ai^Jdmately one of mry nine students (11.4%) transferred to another 
regular fun-time elementary or secondary educatlonai program, as documented by a 
transcr^ rm^uest. Apfwxlmately six percent of th» muctents were not promoted and had to 
repeat the same gra^ again. Thus, bi the simyed <^trfots, 94 percent of the students 
pursued education in some manner te«fing to a t^ school (^)ioma. Ijoss than one-half of one 
percent of the students left the school for other reasons including death, expulsion, or 
transfer to another public institution. e.'g. prison, juvenile institution or mental institutions. 
The remaining 5.6 percent were dropouts in 1988-89. Similar parentages were reflected 
In the 1987-88 data - 77.5 percent for normal progressfon, 10.6 percent for transfers, 
5.7 {^rcent for retainees, .3 percent for other, and 5.9 percent for diopouts. The 1 988-89 
data arA presented in F^jure 2. 




OTHER 
0.4% 



DROPOUTS 

5.6% 



RETAINEES 
6.3% 



TRANSFER 
^ 11.4% 



NORMAL FHKKSRESSION 
76.4% 



Figure 2 

Study Population by Category 
1988^ 
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Dropout IMm 



.\8 illustrated in P^utb 2, of the 67,279 seventh through twelfth grade students In these 
twenty-five districts in 1988-89, 5.6 percent or, 3798 of the students, fall Into the 
dropout categwy. This rate incficates that cme of every eHihteen sttxfents cfrof^ out every year 
in grades 7-12 in these twenty-five high-need di^ric^. The dropout category represents 
tlwse students who are no iot^r wiroited in a regular, ftiR-tlme educatlonai progr^. These 
include students who have off^ai^ witlK^iiwn from school, students who leave to anroli In 
any educational or technical progrsn ottmr ^an a regi^ etemenmry or secondary program, 
or tttose students who have left sdiool and are not ioiown to have enrcMled in any other 
educatlonai pro^m. This l^t dassiflcatlon inchides those student whose stahjs te unimown 
with no officii transcr^t request to document enroltment bi any o^er edtffiatic»iat program. 
This categoricai bree^down of 0ie dr^out is presented in Figure 3. 



STATUS UNKNOWN 
21.0% 



mnai in educational 

OR TRAINING PROGRAM 
NOT LEADING TO A 
HK3HSCH0aD!PLC»ilA 

10.S% 




OFFICIAL DROPOUTS 
68.5% 



FH)ure3 

Categorical Brcnluiotivn of 
5.6 Percent Total Dropout Population 

for 1988-89 



Category of Dropouts. For 1988-89, the official dropouts represent 68.5 percent 
of ail the dropouts in these twenty-five (fistrims; i.e., 5.6 percent of an stiKlents in grades 7 
through 12. These are students who have followed the distrtets' official procedure for 
withdrawing from school. For 1987-88, the comparable "ofRciai dropouts* statistic was 
69.9 percent of aH dr^uts. 

The stutonte emolled in any etftjcational or training program not leadRng to a h^h school 
dio^a represent 10.5 percent of the dr^uts for 1988-89. This group indudes students 
who have enrolled in non-degree seeicing programs, i.e. cosmetology schools, computer 
processing Institutes, truck driving schools, etc. For 1987-88. this category represented 
9.8 permt of the cfropouts. 
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The Status Unknown category represented 21 percent of the 5.6 percent of total 
dropouts for 1988-89, and 20.3 percent of the 5.9 percent of total dropouts for 1987-88. 
These were students whose wherei^uts the c^rim did not officiaUy know. This catej^ of 
dropouts Is a o«neral category and may IndiKte, iHJt not (bnited fo, students who have 
transferred fo other recognized edi^tionai programs iHit have noi requested transcripts. 
More thorough student monitorir^ t^ the imSvldual schools within eac^ district v^uid help to 
decease the percenti^ student k\ this category thus insuring a more valid interpretatton 
of the cfropout rate. 

The cfropout rates by (Sstrk^ size bt4 grade are F^esmtted in TgiM 1. Data are presented 
as mean annual dropout rates for each grade, for grades 7-12 oomt^ined ar^f tor grades 9-12 
con^ned. IncSvidual district rates are presented in Appernjlx C and are grouped similar 
ccHnmunity. In general, the small fowns had fower mean annual dropout rates than either the 
medium-size towns or the large cities. However, there is consider^ variation amonQ the 
districts within each grade. 



Table 1 

Drc^out flates* 

of Participating Districts 

1987-88 and 1988-89 



MEAN MEAN 

GRADE ANNUAL ANNUAL 

7 8 9 10 11 12 7-12 9-12 

SMAU. TOWNS 

1987- 88 0.0 0.2 4.6 10.5 6.6 5.3 4.7 6.8 

1988- 89 0.3 0.7 4.1 6.4 8.0 6.3 4.1 6.2 

MEDIUM-SIZE TOWNS 

1987- 88 0.1 1.1 9.4 10.6 8.6 5.7 6,0 8.7 

1988- 89 0.3 1,1 7.3 10.1 8.7 7.8 5.8 8.5 

LAFK3E CITIES 

1987- 88 1.2 1.6 -0.3 8.5 8.7 6.1 5.9 8.6 

1988- 89 1.1 1.8 n.6 9.0 6J 4.8 5.7 8.4 

25 DISTRICTS 

1987- 88 0.7 1.3 9.6 9.7 8.5 5.8 5.9 8.5 

1988- 89 0.7 1.4 9.3 9.4 7.6 6.5 5.6 8.3 



* Rales are Percent of Student Dropouts per 100 Sti^ents 



The mean annual dropout rate for the twenty-five districts for grades 7-12 was 5.9 in 

1987- 88, and 5.6 in 1988-89, indicating that 1 In 17 students in grades 7-12 in the 25 
districts dropped out of school in tfie 1987-88 year, and 1 in18 stu(fents dropped out in the 

1988- 89 year. The mean annual dropout rate for tfie twenty-five districts tor grades 9-12 
was 8.5 in 1987-88. and 8.3 in 1988-89 ^idicating that 1 bi 12 students In grades 9-12 
in the 25 districts dropped out of school both in the 1987-88 year, and in the 1988-89 
year. 

6- 
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Prom 1967*88 to 1988-89. all three town groups show a decrease in mean annua! 
dropout rate for t)oth grades 7-12 and grades 9-12. However, ttie rate drops across the 
three town groups within the grade levels are inconsistent. In order to demonstrate any 
significant positive trend, s tttird year of data would need to be analyzed in relation to these 
data points. 

Dropout Ratat by Qracto. The mean annual dropout rate for small ^wns for grades 
7-12 was 4.7 In 1987-88, and 4.1 In 1988-89. and for grades 9-12 was 6.8 in 1987-88 
and 6.2 in 1988-89. The lowest rates for both years for small towns were in the seventh 
grade, yet the hHjhest rate feU in the tenth grade 1987-88 and In the eleventh grade for 
1988-89. Stin, the smaN town mean annual dropout rates were the lowest of the three town 
group rates. 

The mean annual c^c^xHJt rates for medium-size towns and for the large cities were 
similar at the mean annual level, t^lng within one-tenth of a point of each other for both 
years and both grade grotq^s. Yet within the two town groups, the highest rates fell within 
different grades. Across both years, the highest rate for medium-size towns was in the tenth 
grade, and fm large cities was in the ninth grade ^Seating that. In general, students in the 
large cities dropped out earlier than students In medium-size or small towns. In ail three 
groups, the towest rates were in the seventh grade. The lowest c^opout rate Is most likely to 
be In the seventh and eighth grade because due to their i^ia most students In the seventh and 
eighth grade are legally required fo attend school. 

Dropout Composition by Gender. For 1987-88, 56.9 percent of the dropouts in 
grades 7-12 were mates and 43.1 percent were females. Bemuse «^iooi enrollment figures 
are not presently available by gender. Figure 4 f^ovktes a comparison between the profile by 
gender of Connecticut youths aged 15-19 years as provided by the Connecticut State 
Department of Health Services and the dropout po^^jlation by ger^r. Asdepidedin Figure 4. 
males were more likely to drop out than females. For 1988-89, no state profile data are 
available by gender; however, 56.3 percent of the dropouts in grades 7-12 were males and 
43.6 percent were females. These figures reflect the national trend for a greater proportion 
of male dropouts than of female dropouts. However, research also Indicates that male dropouts 
are more likely to return and obtain a diploma. 
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Figure 4 

Qencter Composition of Popuiation 
1987-88 



Dropout CompositiNi by Ethnicity. These data were also examined by comparing 
the racial/ethnic composition of the drcp>ut pc^suiatton with the raciai/ethnto composition of 
the pc^lation of the twenty-five (^tricte. As shown in Rgure 5, relative to their p^t^xKtton 
withbi the study pq>uiatk^, bt^ and Hispanic stiKfems have a h^her pr^u^i^ of chopping 
out than white stuctents. aitho^}h in raw numbers there are more white dK^XMJte than either 
Hispanic or biaci( students. Moreover, the data in th^ r^^ort do not support the stereotypic 
profit of the urbemnon-wi^e(^)C^)OUt. The c^opoirt f^ol^m ^ not sin^ an uft>an or 
ethnic problem, but res^s beyof^i either of these stereo^pte assumptions to include, afmng 
other variables, the influence of sock^conomic status. 

in the twenty-fhre towns, Asian American and American Indian students represented oniy 
2.7 percent of tfte total student popuiation and 1.4 percent of the dropout populatbn. While 
the dsta does suggest that these students are less Mcely to drop out than Hispanic or blaci^ 
students, their small numbers mske any con^arisons with these other popuiations unreliable. 
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WHITE BLACK HISPANIC OTHER 



PAHliCIMTfNG 
DISTRKJTS 1^-89 
POPUUTION 



DfK5P0UT 

POPUUTION 

1988-89 



Figures 

Raciat/Ethnle Composition of Population 

1988-89 



In this report, the dropout rate by racial/ethnic group was calculated by dividing the 
number of dropouts by the specific ethnic group student count. The student count by 
racial/ethnic group was <*tained from the Racial Suwey {Fomi ED-1S2). The data collected for 
American irKlians and Asian Americans were grouped pettier into the Other eatery because of 
small sample sizes. Data in this section are presented grade, by mean annual grade 7-12 
rate, and by mean annual grade 9-12 rate. (See Table 2.) 

For all grades 9-12 and an three community groupings, white stuctents consistently siK}w 
lower dropout rates than either black or Hispank; students. The h^jhest in(^fK» of droi^lng out 
for white students in small towns occurs at eleventh grade, in medium-size toms at tenth grade, 
and at ninth grade in large dties. This is refiected in Figure 5 wl^re white students represent a 
smaller proportion of the dropout population than they represent in the population of the 
participating districts. 

Mean annual dropout rates tor Hispan^ in both medium-size U>wn8 and larQe cities are 
higher than for all other racial^ethnic groups. The drc^ut rate for Hispanics in the tenth grade 
in the medium-size towns is notable at 21.6 with aboitf <Hie in five students dn^ng out. This 
can be seen ^ Figure 5 where H^panics represent a larger prop^km of tfie dri^ut population 
than they re^esent in the parti^patlng districts* p^lation. The Hi^)»ilc student movement 
between Puerto Rk» and the mainland, and the potential language barrier have both been 
Wentlfied as some of the fsKitors oontrSsutfrtg to the dropout rate of these students. 
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TabteZ 

Dropout RatM' by Ethnldty 
of PartielfMtlng Districtt 



GRADE 



MEAN MEAN 
ANNUAL ANNUAL 





7 


8 


9 


10 


1 1 


12 


7-12 


9-12 


SMAU TOWNS 


















WHtTE 




0.6 


4.5 


6.1 


7.1 


4.9 


3.8 


5.6 


BLACK 














11 .D 


1 i^Q 


HISPANIC 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


11.1 


0.0 


3.4 


6.5 


OTHER 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


3.7 


MEDIUM-SIZE TOWNS 


















WHITE 


0.3 


0.8 


5.8 


8.9 


8.6 


6.4 


5.2 


7.5 


BLACK 


0.5 


1.4 


11.2 


13.3 


11.0 


19.7 


9.1 


13.4 


HISPANIC 


0.6 


3.5 


18.9 


21.6 


12.1 


11.8 


10.9 


17.1 


OTHER 


0.0 


0.6 


0.8 


8.7 


4.9 


5.9 


3.6 


5.4 


LARGE CITIES 


















WHITE 


0.5 


1.0 


7.9 


5.9 


5.5 


4.0 


3.9 


5.9 


BLACK 


0.9 


2.6 


12.9 


9.0 


6.1 


4.7 


6,2 


8.7 


HISPANIC 


2.0 


1.7 


15.2 


14.8 


9.4 


7.1 


8.0 


12.6 


OTHER 


0.7 


0.9 


4.1 


3.0 


3.7 


4.0 


2.7 


3.7 


25 DISTRICTS 


















WHITE 


0.3 


0.8 


6.2 


8.0 


7.9 


5.7 


4.7 


6.9 


BLACK 


0.8 


2.3 


12.5 


10.0 


7.4 


8.2 


6.9 


9.8 


HISPANIC 


1.6 


2.2 


16.1 


17.0 


10.2 


8.4 


8.8 


13.8 


OTHER 


0.3 


0.7 


2J 


6.1 


4.2 


5.4 


3.2 


4.6 



• Rales are Percent of Stu^lem Drc^uts per 100 Students 



Dropout rates for Nack students generally fell between ttie (^pout rates for wtiHe and for 
Hispanto students. In the small towns, the black students had the h^jhest mean annual drc^ut 
rate for grades 9-12 with one in six blacK students dropping out. This rate, however, represents 
a small number of blffi^ dropouts within a small Uack student population )n the small towns. 
Since this sample size is small, comparisons with the dropout rates in the medium-size towns 
and the large dties shouki be m^ with cautfon. The highest bi^jence of drc^ng out for black 
students occurred In the twelfth grade in medium-size towns where 1 in five black students 
dropp^j out, afHj in the ninth grade In the targe cittos where about 1 In eight bi»^ students 
dro(^»ed out. As shown in F^ure 5, the t^ack students represent a larger proportion of the 
dropout popuiatfon than they represent in the fmrticipating distri^s population. 
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imerestlngty, the pattam of dropouts ^ ettinictty shows that msdium-sizd towns have a 
graatar proportion of dRH>outs for all athnte groups than ths (arga cities, and a greater 
proportion of Hispanic m6 wMte dropouts ttian m smafl towns. The medium-size towns had 
dropout ra^ of 7.5 for white students, 13.4 for Uask sttKiants, 17.1 for Hispanic students, and 
5.4 tot other ^udents. These c^opout r^es mB greater tfiose of ttte twge cities whk^ had 
rates of 5.9 for white student, 8.7 lor biack students. 12.6 for Hispanic students, and 3.7 for 
omer student. In the smaR towns, tiie H^>«iiG dropmit rate was 6.5, »id tr» wNte (^opout rate 
was 5.6. Thte fincftig Is contrary to the general perc^^ that the dropout f^^em resides 
primarily In the large dties. AmK>iH|h in terms of raw numbers, this may tm true; if the 
proportion of stwtent dropouts to ottier students is oonsicfered. then greater attention to the 
dropout problem in the mecSum-size towr» i^^ars warranted. 



Retention Rates 

Retention rates were calculated t>y tfivlding the number of students retained in each grade by the 
total student count for that sctool year. The retention rate tor each grade Is presented In Table 3. 
Data are presented for 1987-88 and 1988-89 by grade, by combined grade 7-12 rates, and by 
combined grade 9-12 rates. 



Tables 
Retention Rates* 
in the Participating Districts 
1987-88 and 1988^ 



GRADE 
8 9 10 



1 1 



12 



r^EAN 
ANNUAL 
7-12 



MEAN 
ANNUAL 
9-12 



SMAU TOWNS 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



2.0 
1.0 



1.9 
1.5 



5.6 
5.4 



4.1 

5.1 



3.8 
2.5 



3.2 
0.6 



3.5 
2.6 



4J2 
3.4 



MEDIUM-SIZE TOWNS 

1987- 88 2.4 2.5 6,0 7.1 3.7 3.2 4.2 5.1 

1988- 89 2.3 2.2 8.6 9.3 6.3 3.2 5.3 7.0 



LARGS CITIES 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



4.4 
6.3 



2.5 
3J 



15.3 
14.5 



10.8 
9.7 



7.3 
7.6 



3.2 
5.2 



7.5 
8.0 



9.9 
9.9 



25 DISTRICTS 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



3.4 
4.2 



23 
2.8 



10.6 
11.4 



8.5 
92 



5.2 
6.6 



3.2 
3.8 



5.7 
6.4 



7.2 
8.1 



* Rates are Percent of Retained Students per 1 00 StiKiente 
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These data indicate that retention of stuctents r>rimariiy occurs in the ninth and tenth 
grades for an three ooinmunity types. The h^hest retentkm rate in the small towns occurs in 
the ninth grade t>eing S.6 bi 1987-88 and 5.4 1988-89. The highest retention rate in 
the large cities is also in the ninth gr«fe with 15.3 percent of tite ninth giadens being retained 
in 1987-88 and 14.5% of the ninth gri^rs being retained fm 1988-89. In the medium-size 
towns the higher prob^Bty for retention occurs ki the tenth grade with 7.1 percent of the 
students in 1987-88 and 9.3 percent of ^e sttKtente In 1988-89 twing retained. In alt three 
community types, ttis retention rates are lower In the seventh, eighth, and tw^ grades. 
Table 3 also shows that the retention rate of 9.9 percent for grades 9-12 Ni large cities is 
higher than the retention rates in both the small towns mS the medium-size towns for both 
years. 

The literature shows ttiat those students who are retained in qrmk me more iHieiy to 
eventually drop out. In this context, these students are at-r^ and mB most IBceiy to benefit 
from inten/enSon programs. Some stucty of the (Srect ar^ indirecf reasc»is for retention, and 
their relationship to drofH>ing out would provide a(^.^al information on the dropout rate 
as currently reported. 



Continuity Rates 

District continuity rates, created by the State Department of Education, indicate the 
percentage of students present in October that were also in the distrk^ the previous October 
(sae Table 4). This index does not reflect the mobility of each individual student, but 
measures the mobility of a class of students from one school year to the next. It gives an 
indication of interdistrict mobility in terms of the transfer of total number of students into 
the district, or students out of the district including students expelled, deceased, retained in 
grade, transferred out to another public institution, or who drof^^ out. These students are 
not tracked individually. 

For both 1987-83 and 1988-89, the mean annual district continuity rates are lowest 
in the large cities and highest in the small towns. The lower the continuity rate the greater 
the movement of students In and out of a district. Ac^ss both years, In all three community 
types, the highest rate occurs in the twelfth grade. The lowest rate occurs in the eighth grade 
in the small towns, and across grades 8-10 in the mecfium-size towns and large cities. Lower 
continuity rates would be expected in ninth grade as many students comi^ts elementary 
educatton after e^hth grade ami move to prhfate schools or vooittonal-techn^ ^^^>ois. 

The higher the rate, the more stable the student p^ulation. The greater the stability of 
the student pc^tation, the more Ntelitwod ttiere Is stiKten^ to ei^age in school f^ograms 
over a tonger period of tbne. The greater the inter»^ time, the more opportunity there is 
of any demonstrated postthre results, such as effectively providing services to the potential 
dropout, and eventually towering the (^opout rate. Itowever, to best serve the at-risk 
student, an Initial examlnatton of the reasons for the transfers in and out at both the school 
and the district levels might be instructive. Again, the needs of the student in the large city 
school distrtet may differ from the needs of those students In the small town or in the 
medium-size town districts. 
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District Continuity Ratot* 
in Vtm PMtidpttlng Dtelriete 
1987-88 W^IM-^ 



MEAN MEAN 

GRADE ANNUAL ANNUA!. 

7 8 9 10 11 12 7-12 9-12 

a\4ALL TOWNS 

1987- 88 87.7 76.8 81.0 83.7 87.6 96.6 85.7 87.3 

1988- 89 ^.8 76.5 78.8 85.2 89.0 ^.8 85.6 87.1 

MEDIUM SIZE TOWNS 

1987- 88 85.4 79.3 78.3 ^.6 89.8 93.2 84.8 86.1 

1988- 89 84.5 76.9 72.1 76.6 84.9 . 94.7 815 81.5 

LAF^-SE CITIES 

1987- 88 86.0 75.5 625 75.7 81.6 91.5 78.1 76.3 

1988- 89 86.4 63.3 67,8 74.9 79.8 95.8 76.3 78.2 

25 DISTRICTS 

1987^8 85.8 77.3 70.6 80.1 865 92.7 81.7 81.8 

1988-S9 85.8 69.7 70.7 76.7 83.1 95.3 79,3 80.6 



* Rates are Percent of Students Present for a Year or More per ICK) Students 



DISCREPANCIES IN THE DERNITION OF THE DROPOUT RATE 



The dropout rate has been defined (Sfferently in studies available in the public domain. One 
method ttie State Department of Educa^n has used in estima^ rate of mdemic proQress is the 
graduatton rate and ttie o(Hn{^menfary attrition rate. The gr^^tion rate i^rmined by 
dividing the nunto of gr^ates by the nmhBf of sttKtems emoM four years {^iousiy as 
freshmen. The gr£Mjuation rate sub^^ted from 100 equate the attrition rate, or ttie percantege 
of ninth graders wh0 do not complete their high sd)ool ediR»tion four years teter. This attrition 
rate falls short of provitfirtg a retire estimate of the number of dropoute because it includes 
students who have been retained In grade. StUI. this remains the only estimate of the dropout 
rate statewide. 
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The most pubiteized exampid of the stucfent trtcking methodotogy used in cateuiating the 
graduation rate Is the data repofted on tt» Wall Chad iM'oduced by ttie United States Department 
of Educatton. The graduatfon rate for 1987-88 was 80.5 yielding an attrition rate of 19.5. The 
graduation rate piA)ttetied on the waH chart is adjusted tor Niterstate peculation migration. On 
the tiihST hand, the rate |»dMshed by the Connecticut Sttte Depi^n^nt of Education in ^e High 
School Qraduate Follow-up Report unadjusted for miration. The tocal puttie high school 
graduaiton rate tor 1967-S8 In the Fotow-tqs Report was 78.2 percent yieldlfm an attrition 
rate of 21.8 percent. 

The dropout rate as (tefined h thfe report, on the ether hand, i^iMdes a more accurate 
estimate of the actual number of dropouts since only those student wto have offictaliy 
withdrawn from school or left to enroll In an educattonal or training prcHiram other than a 
regular elementary or secondary program or whose status is unicnown are Induded In the count. 
The dropout rates biducted In Ws study, however, only ref^esent twenty-five school districts 
in Connecticut. Statewide data coOet^ton usirni this dropc^it detrition would provkte a better 
estimate than that provided bf tiie mtritton rate. 

One more specific issue ki identifying a standanfized dropout rate definition the range of 
graces to be induded tot the rate. In ttiis study, if the seventfi and eHlhth grades are inducted, the 
dr<^ut rate lows consistent^ occur the sev«»tti «Ki eHihth grades across all three community 
types, if the seventh and ^hth gmto rates are exdud^. tniwever, the towest dropout rates 
shift differentially across community type. The lowest (fropout rate tor gractos 9-12 tor both 
school years occurs in the twelfth grade in large dti^s. The towest rate in the smaii towns tor 
both years occurs in the ninth gr^e. The towest dropout rate for the nwdium-size towns occurs 
In the twelfth grade In 1987-88, and In the ninth grade for 1988-89. The highest dropout 
rates occur in the tenth grade for the me«fium-slze town gro^>s, and In the ninth grade tor the 
large cities. If the seventh eighth gratis are exduded, fte h^jhest i*opout rate for the small 
towns was In the tenth grade in 1987-88, and in the eleventh grade in 1988-89. 

This data suggests that tfie profile of the dropout may differ «mss the three distr^ types. 
In order to determine this, data from a larger sample of districts would have to be collected. 
Also, to more accurately Wentlfy t.'^e ^>ecial needs of the at-risk student, an in-depth analysis of 
the breakdown of the dropout rat» into Offidal Dropout, Enrollee In Training Program, or 
Status Ui^nown m^ht prove useful in separating the dropout who more Wcely to slip through 
the bureaucratte credos from those drc^outs who have joined the military or have taken on a 
fulitime job. in this regard, are thers more or less offidai dropouts in the large dties, the 
small towns, or the medium-sized towns? Are the profiles of the dropouts within these drt^ut 
categories different across the three community types? And does the likelihood of eventual 
attainment of a high school dptema dffer among the drc^ut calefprtos or among the dropouts in 
the unk^ue community types? 

The federal government, through the Nattonai Cantor for Ectocatkmal Stetisttos (NCES), is 
also currently «idressliH} these definitional and methoctotogteai ^es. During the 1989-90 
school year, the NCES has been conducting a naticmwlde pflot ^udy to collect dropout statistics 
for the purpose of kientifying a r^^m m easy-to cotoct method tor oompiiing the dropout 
rate. This ^tot study uses a omnmon cfefmition for cN^pouts. Sbcteen distrtets in Connecticut, 
four of whid) are dstricts In the dropout preventton ^ogram, are participating In this study 
throt^h the State Dipartment of Edt^ton Dhfiston off Researdi. Evakiatton and Assessment. 
NCES antlc^es ret^lring this data collection in aN school district nattonwide sometime in the 
eariy 1990*8. The data coileded win tm indiKtod in the Common Core of Data «i sdiool dstricts 
nationwide. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



1) Males and minorities. e^;>ectaliy Hispanlcs are over-represented in the dropout population 
and therefore, social attention sfioutd be paid to these groups within the context of early 
intervention and dr^out prevention program deveiopment. However, white students still do 
re{^esmt aknost 50 percent of the (^opouts. 

2) The dropout prevention pfogram should b6 omtimied. Data ooOectton on (^opouts should be 
extended to ail school (SsMcts ^ Connecticut. AN districts shot^ be requked to report dropout 
data at ' m c^trict level and at the sct»KM tevei within district. Also, any information requested 
on me form used by the fe(terai government should be incorporated inH> the state form to allow 
for the oompartiiittty of Connedicut dropout rates with those of ottier ^ates. 

3) The dr^iout rate is not consistently reported in the literature. D^teixfing on the extent of 
foois. tills rate is cak»iiated tor only the h^ sdK>ol grades 9-12 or tor the m^jgSB sdK>ol grades 
ano grades 7-12. In general, the grade 7-12 meun annual dropout rate wiU be tower than the 
grade S-12 mean annual drqpout rate sinc^ the tow drc^ut rates as re^ed in grades 7 and 8 
tend to tower the overall mean annual dr<^x»it rate. 

4) The dropout issue extends beyond the urban centers. In fact, based on the dropout rate 
bfeal«downs by ethnteity, the medium-size towns should continue their emphasis on dropout 
prevention. 

5) The highest Inc^nce of dropping out occurs in different grades dependlrnj on the district size 
and the ethnicity of the student. Therefore, dropout preventton and early intervention programs 
need to be in place prtor to the identified grades, in mis regard, some stut^ stould be mmie of the 
profile of the dropout by school size, student ethni«^, and size of community In order to first 
identify the dr(^)out profiie(s). and then the specifto neecte of these students. 

6} Connecitout should refine methods of monitoring students to deo-ease the Status Unknown 
category of the dropout. With continued emphasis on student monit(^, some of these dropouts 
would be classified <n categories other than Dropout. TNs would increase the accuracy of the 
reported dropout rale. 

7) The reiattonship of the retentton rate to the dropout rate has been demonstrated in the 
literature. In this regard, intenrenfton programs should 8»idress the special needs of these 
non-promoted students who are potentially at rlsl^ of drof^lng out. 

8} The data o^toction on sdmi dropout shouto be extended to imxtrporate intormatton on those 
students who toave sdiooi and eventuaiiy return to earn a h^h %hool (^^ioma or ite equivalent 
through the External D^Homa Program, the High School Credit D^ma Program or the General 
Educattonti Deveiopfnent (QEI^ progr»n. The identffit^tion of both the student who finishes and 
the stu{tont who does m finish will provide (^ta on the Kind of services that need to be provided 
for ea(^ of the^ student types. 

9) To ultimate^ Increase the accuracy of the dropout rate, data by student within school and 
within (Sstrict needs to be collected. 
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APPENDIX A 



■rWENTY-RVE SCHOOL OSTWrrs 

PARnapATwe in the wkhkjut prevehtiw program 

BY COMMUNITY TYPE 
1967-88 AND IBMS 



SMALL TOWNS (7) 
Ansor^a 
Deitoy 
- Griswokl 

* Putnam 

Thomaston 

* RaQionll 

MEDiUM-SiZE TOWNS (13) 
Brtetoi 
Oar^ry 
EastHffit^ 
KitHngiy 
Meriden 

' Britain 

* NewLondon 

* NonwaSc 

* Piainf^ld 
Tonington 
WestHavon 

* Windham 

LARGE CITIES (5) 

* Bridgepoft 

* Hartford 

" NewHaven 
l^fnfofd 

* Waiertjury 



• Dfopom Prevention Program DIstrirts that w©m also Pfioi%Sd^ 
1988-89 

- Dropout Prevention Prooram DTstrids that were also Priority School Dfetrie^ In 1 987-88 
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COMNtCTlCUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EOJCATIW 

STUDENT DROPOUT DATA (C,G.S. lO-ZS^r. ACT CONCEf^lNG DROPOUT PREVENTION) 

1. Bcitrn one copy le ttw arrets below by Wovei^er 6. J«»8S. 
Oitections for coit^letiR? for* •re on b«c»i. 

Dropout Prevention C^k», Coroecticut Defartin«it o! HckicatiCHt. 
25 !ridu5lri^ Park l%>ad. Mklclietown, Connects 06457 



cm STATE USE 



1 TOWN/DISTRICT 


1 COMPLETED Kt 


1 raoN£ 


DATE 1 











ISTUOeiTCOUNT «*« 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


UNE 1 A. STUOEKT COUNT «S of 10-1-ii CED-025 
•firollMnt} 














UNE 2 B. STUDENTS nA^mXED IN Uom «ft-«f- 














UME 3 TOTAL lA « Bl 

{LlM 1 * LlR* 2} 















C. CTOOOITS OUT IW^IHW TO f-30Mli| 
Unm < SCHOOL ILeAVERS fnot dr^»(Hit»l: 

Idocmwafd t cuter ipt r»qwgtl 



Line $ c. CitpftlX«d« not 3umm to Mroil «t 



Transferred ^ to «Mtlior pobXlc 
Institution cpriAoa, jtiTonllo 

inttitiitloiiw iwanf 1 inttltotiop) 



Unm 8 2. STODSMTS RCTAIIIED IN GMS^ 
let ef Aimutt 31, Itifl 



Lino 9 TOTAL SCHOOL L£AVEII$« STfiraiTS R£TAII«9 
imM Linos 4 tiiroufh S} 



Lino 10 3. STO0E3IT DROPOOTS 

a. StMSontn i^o Mvo offioiolly 

withdrawn Cdreopod ^1 , 














Lino 11 b« Left to onroll in any odooational 
or training prograo ctbrnr than 
roQuIar oiM/aoe orooTM 














Lino 12 fcaft, atatva mymoim known to 

oficoli In aootbor od^icational program) 














Lino 13 TOrHL Sn^Mt DtOPOOTS 

fodd linoa 10 tl^rimli 121 















Lino 1# TOTAL STtmill» Lioo 3 - iUoo f # Lino 13} 












Uno 15 SniMSIfS TKMSrUmO M T-l*tt TO f*30-tf 
























I^S^ TOTAL {ED-02S oosint an Of ICHl-tfl 


















10 


11 


12 1 
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It, DETAIL OF DROPOUT INFORMATION BY SEX. AND RACE. 

DROPOUTS: Breakdown ot mtn4>&s repotted m Lne 13 by grade and sex. 



RACeETHNIC CPfiDE 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


i w 


TAI 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 




F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


c 
r 


1.W«TE 






























2.mACK 






























3.HiSPAt«C 






























4. AMB^CAN 






























& ASIAN AMSVCAN 






























TOTAL 































ill. SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDeiTS 

^»«« BIttMttm SludMti wl» h»» dropped qui (wid 

^Mdai Edueafon at u de iMi . 



TOTAL 



8 



9 



10 



11 



12 



TOTAL 



aONATUreCSFSUPERWIBCBir OWE 




ii«aiia I 
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APPENDIX C 
DROPOUT RAm 
^HALL TOWNS 



MEAN 
AI^UAL 



MEAN 

Ah8<4UAL 







7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


7-12 


9-12 


ANSOTAA 


1986-87 


0.0 


13 


2.2 


6.9 


6.5 




4.0 


5.5 




1987-88 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.7 


5.2 


12.5 


4.2 


6.3 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.8 


3.4 


9.2 


14 J 


11.8 


6.5 


10.2 


DERBY 


1986-87 


0.0 


0.0 


6.5 


6.6 


6.1 


3.9 


3.9 


5.8 




1987-88 


0.0 


1.1 


1.9 


13.5 


6.2 


4.7 


4.9 


6.8 




1988-89 


1.0 


1.1 


5.8 


52 


92 


0.0 


3.7 


5.1 


Gi^WOLD 


1986-87 


0.0 


5.7 


7.0 


9J 


9.4 


6.3 


5.8 


8.0 




1987-88 


0.0 


0.0 


11.1 


2O.0 


8.6 


6.2 


7.0 


11.7 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.8 


8.4 


12.1 


12.3 


7.1 


5.9 


9.8 


PUTNAM 


1986-87 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


10.5 


9.4 


5.8 


SJS 


7.6 




1987-88 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


4.6 


6.8 


3.1 


3.0 


4.1 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


6.4 


1.7 


5.7 


2.7 


4.0 


STAFf=ORD 


1986-87 


0.8 


2.2 


7.4 


3JB 


8.6 


5.6 


4.8 


6.5 




1987-88 


0.0 


O.O 


8.8 


13.8 


8.5 


1.6 


5.7 


8.3 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


4J 


6.8 


3.7 


3.1 


4.5 


THOMASTCN 


1986-87 


0.0 


0.0 


8.0 


14.6 


2.4 


3.6 


4.9 


7.5 




1987-88 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


14.1 


7.1 


1.4 


6.7 


6.7 




1988-89 


0.0 


1.3 


2.9 


33 


2.9 


1.6 


2.0 


2.7 


REGIONAL 


1986-87 


0.0 


1.6 


5.6 


5.9 


7.5 


0.0 


3.4 


4.7 


DISTRICT 


1987-88 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


3.7 


2.2 


2.0 


1.5 


2.5 


11 


1988-89 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


2J 


3.7 


13.3 


3.6 


5.0 


SIMILAR 


1986-87 


0.2 


1.4 


6.7 


11.0 


7.9 


5.2 


5.6 


7.8 


COMMUNI- 


1987-88 


0.0 


0.2 


4.6 


10.5 


6.6 


5.3 


4.7 


6.8 


TIES 


1988-89 


0.2 


0-4 


5.5 


9.4 


9.7 


6.3 


5.2 


7.7 


25 DROPOUT 1986-87 


1.4 


2.5 


11.9 


12.1 


10.7 


6.7 


7.7 


10.6 


GRANT 


1987-88 


0.7 


13 


9.6 


9.7 


8J 


5.8 


5.9 


8.5 


DISTRICTS 


1988-89 


0.7 


1.4 


9J 


9.4 


7.6 


6.5 


5.6 


8.3 



NOTE: The data for 1986-87 is pilot year data only. Caution shnild be used in Inteipretins these 
figures as accurate repr^ntatioi^ of the dropout rates for 1986-87 in the data cotlecto 
process. 
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APPENDIX C, CCmiNUED 
DROPOUT RATES 
MEDtUM-SIZE TOWNS 

MEAN MEAN 
(mAim AIWUAL ANNUAL 







7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


7-12 


9-12 


»% 


1 986-87 




0.0 




4£ 4 

10.1 






ft Q 


m ft 

lU.Q 




1887-88 


0.0 


0.4 


7.7 


12.0 


7.5 


4.1 


5.7 


8.0 




1986-89 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


8.4 


9.8 


9.0 


5.7 


8.3 


DANBURY 


4 ABC D7 


0.2 














fl 0 
o.u 




1987-88 


OJ 


0.0 


2.0 


12.4 


10.0 


72 


5.6 


8.3 




1988-89 


0.3 


0.7 


1.1 


12.4 


7.0 


7.0 


5.1 


7.4 


EAST 


i8oO-o7 


Q.Z 


U.Z 


T O 

f »» 


11 o 

1 i.S 


11*4 




T ft 


Q 7 


HARTPOra) 


1987-88 


0.7 


1J 


11.4 


11.2 


9.3 


5.4 


6.9 


9.5 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.7 


7.4 


10.8 


9.1 


62 


5.9 


8.4 


KILuNGLY 


1 «foCI*w/ 


0.5 


4 A 

1.0 


7.1 


13.11 


7^ 


ft T 


ft 7 


fi ft 




1987-88 


0.0 


1J 


9.4 


9.2 


11.5 


4J 


6.6 


8.8 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.0 


7.8 


17.4 


162 




8.3 


11.7 


McRiDcN 


198o-o7 


0,3 


U.O 










A ft 


7 9 




1987-88 




1.8 




13.4 


7.1 


5.7 


7.0 


10.4 




1988-89 


0.8 


3.5 


11.1 


8.7 


5.8 


2.5 


5.3 


7.3 




1 WO*Of 




1 0 

1 










4 4 


68 


TOWN 


1987-88 


0.0 


3.0 


7.2 


15.1 


12.0 


2.4 


62 


9.4 




1988-89 


0.9 


2.0 


2.8 


15.8 


16.4 


13.6 


7,7 


12.1 


NfcW 


1 TOO-Of 










107 

Iw. f 






13 6 


BRITAIN 


1987-88 


02 


1.7 


18.6 


13.8 


8.7 


6.0 


8.0 


12.8 




1988-89 


0.0 


1.8 


15.8 


16.1 


11.5 


8.0 


8.8 


13.8 


NEW 


1986-87 


0.0 


12.0 


15.1 


18.4 


15.6 


63 


112 


14.2 


UONDON 


1987-88 


0.0 


1.2 


3.3 


7.6 


14.6 


11.4 


5.5 


9.0 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.4 


1.1 


4.9 


9.1 


9.4 


3.6 


5.9 


NORWALK 


1986-87 


0.1 


0.9 


2.5 


3.9 


52 


5.3 


3.1 


42 




1967-88 


0.0 


0.4 


5.3 


4.6 


5.> 




3,7 


5.3 




1988-B9 


0.0 


O.0 


3.0 


4.5 


4.7 


13J 


4.5 


6.5 


PUINRELD 


1986-87 


0.0 


1.0 


6J 


14«9 


9.7 


4.9 


6.7 


9.4 




1987-88 


0.0 


OJ 


4.1 


6.8 


8.0 


7.9 


4.6 


6.7 




1^8-89 


0.0 


0.0 


6.1 


9J 


10.3 


11.6 


6.1 


9.4 



NOTE: The for 1986-87 is pHot year data only. Caution should be used In intefpreting these 
fHjures^aocuraterepresentetion? of me cftopout rates for 19^87 ^ tf^ cotoctbn 
process. 
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APPENDIX C CONIWUED 
DRCH^OUT RATES 
MEDIUM-^ TOWr^ 



MEAN MEAN 
GmDE ANNUAL Ah^UAl 





7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


7-12 


9-12 


lapsmsrm 1986^7 


1.4 


8.0 


17.3 


12.2 


10.9 


3.9 


92 


11.5 


198748 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 




4.7 


4.7 


3.2 


4.9 




0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


2.3 


5.9 


6.3 


2.7 


4.3 


W^HAVBi 198647 


0.0 


0.4 


11J 


5.8 


5.6 


2.0 


4.4 


6.8 


1^7-86 


0.4 


2.0 


16.6 


14.0 


8J 


5.5 


7.7 


11.6 


196849 


0.0 


0.6 


10.9 


5.6 


4J 


1.8 


34 


6.1 


WINDHAM 198647 


0.8 


3.5 


4.7 


12.6 


12.3 


14.7 


9.0 


11.3 


198748 


0.0 


0.5 


11.1 


8.4 


12.5 


6.8 


7.3 


9.7 


198649 


2.7 


4.5 


12.6 


16.4 


12.0 


6.2 


9.3 


12.0 



SiMlUR 


1986-87 


1.2 


1.8 


8.7 


10.8 


8.7 


5.9 


6.3 


8.7 


COMMUNI- 


198748 


0.1 


1.1 


9.4 


10.6 


8.6 


5.7 


6.0 


8.7 


TIES 


198849 


0.3 


1.2 


7.3 


9.7 


8.4 


7.9 


5.7 


8.3 



25DR0PajT 198647 


1.4 


ZJ5 


11.9 


12.1 


10.7 


6.7 


7.7 


10.6 


ORfiNT 198748 


0.7 


1.3 


9.6 


9.7 


8.5 


5.8 


5.9 


8.5 


DISTRICTS 198849 


0.7 


1.4 


9.3 


9.4 


7.6 


6.5 


5.6 


8.3 



NOTE: The data tor 198647 pi\ot year cteta only. Caution shoukJ be used In Inteipreting these 
figures as accurate representations of the drc^ut rates for 1 986-87 ki the data collection 
process. 
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APP0<DtX C, CONTINUED 
DROPOUT RATES 
LARGE OTIES 



MEAN MEAN 
GRADE ANNUAL fimUAL 







7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


7-12 


9-12 


Bf^DGEPORT 1986-87 


67 


100 




ISO 


^3 


9J 


152 


19.3 




1987-88 


4.0 


32 


13.6 


10.7 


7.7 


8.7 


7.9 


10.7 




S tfww w7 


32 


4.1 


9.4 


112 


5.7 


4J 


62 


8.1 


HARTFORD 


1986-87 


00 


02 


12.9 


10.6 


11 0 


6.3 


6.9 


10.8 




1987-88 


00 


0 1 


10 4 


66 


7JS 


3.5 


4.6 


7.7 




1988-89 


0.0 


0.0 


14.1 


9.3 


4.9 


3.7 


5.7 


9.2 


NEWHAVB^ 


1986-87 


1J 


22 


^.1 


22.8 


18S 


14.6 


13.8 


20.4 




1987-88 


1J 


1.7 


182 


14.9 


13.0 


8.9 


9.5 


14.2 




1988-89 


1.6 


32 


23.0 


15.4 


112 


8.0 


10.7 


15.7 




1986-87 


0.0 


0.8 


4.8 


6.7 


5.7 


2.1 


3.5 


5.0 




1987-88 


0.0 


0.0 




3.6 




32 


2.8 


4.1 




1988-89 


0.0 


02 


1.7 


1.8 


32 


1.6 


1.4 


2.1 


WATEFmiRY 1986-87 


0.4 


3.4 


8.5 


10.0 


12.4 


8.0 


6.8 


9.8 




1987-88 


0.5 


3.3 


2.8 


6.7 


8.5 


7.0 


4.4 


62 




1988-89 


0.7 


1.3 


2.7 


6.4 


7.6 


73 


3.6 


5.9 



SIMILAR 


1986-87 


1.9 


3.4 


15.6 


13.8 


13.5 


7.9 


9.4 


132 


COMMUNI- 


1987-88 


12 


1.6 


10,3 


8.5 


8.7 


6.1 


5.9 


8.6 


TIES 


1988-89 


1.1 


1.8 


11.6 


9.0 


6.3 


4.8 


5.7 


8.4 



25 DFKJPOUT 1986-87 


1.4 


2.5 


11.9 


12.1 


10.7 


6.7 


7.7 


10.6 


GRANT 1987-88 


0.7 


1.3 


9.6 


9.7 




5.8 


5.9 


8.5 


DISTRICTS 1988-89 


0.7 


1.4 


9«3 


9.4 


7.6 


6.5 


5.6 


8.3 



NOTE: The dato 1^87 is pibt year data only. Caution should be used in interpretino 
these figures as ^curate representations of the dropout rates for 1986-87 in the cteta 
oolledion process. 
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Connecticut State 
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Richanil J. Cbud 
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It is the policy of the State Board of Education that no person shall be excluded from 
participation in, denied the benefits of, or otherwise discriminated against under any program, 
Including employmenl, t»ecause of race, color, sex, national origin, religion, age. mental or 
physical disability, mental retardation, or marital status. 
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